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Proceedings at New Haven, October 27th, 1886. 



The Society met at 3 o'clock p. m. in the Library Room of the 
Divinity School of Yale University. The President, Professor 
Whitney, being absent, on account of illness, the Vice-president, 
Rev. Dr. Ward, of New York, took the chair and called the 
meeting to order. 

The Recording Secretary, Professor Lyon, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read the minutes of the May meeting and they were 
approved. The Treasurer, Mr. Van .Name, announced, on behalf 
of the Committee of Arrangements, that an invitation had been 
extended by President Dwight of Yale University for the 
members to meet socially at his house in the evening, and that 
the same had been gratefully accepted. 

On the part of the Directors, the Corresponding Secretary, 
Professor Lanman, gave notice that the spring meeting would be 
held at Boston on the second Wednesday (the 1 1th day) of May, 
1887, and that the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries were 
to serve as a Committee of Arrangements. 

On recommendation of the Directors, the following persons 
were elected as Corporate Members of the Society : 

Prof. Charles R. Brown, Baptist Theological Seminary, Newton 

Centre, Mass. ; 
Prof. S. Burnham, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. ; 
Mr. C. E. Crandall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Prof. Francis B. Denio, Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine ; 
Miss Caroline FitzGerald, New York City ; 
Mr. Richard J. H. Gottheil, Columbia College, New York City ; 
Mr. Robert F. Harper, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Mr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Rev. Maximilian L. Kellner, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 

Mass. ; 
Madame Zenai'de A. Ragozin, San Antonio, Texas. 

The Corresponding Secretary laid before the Society a parcel 
of rubbings of inscriptions from Buddhist convents at Fang 
shan, some fifteen or twenty miles south-west of Peking. Under 
date of July 6, 1886, the sender, Mr. Rockhill, writes as follows 
concerning them : No. 1 is dated, in the tenth year Ch'ien T'ung 
of Tien cha of the Liao of Kitan Tartar dynasty (A. D. 1110). 
No. 2 is dated in the twelfth year Ta Ting of She tsung of the Kin 
dynasty (A. D. 1172). No. 3 is of the twenty-third year of the 
same (A. D. 1183). No. 4 is dated in the sixth year Ch'ien T'ung 
18 
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of Tien cha (A. D. 1107). No. 1 has the same date as No. 2. 
The substance of the inscriptions does not seem to be important, 
except on account of the Sanskrit dharanis and of the Sanskrit 
quotation written in one of them. Mr. Rockhill adds that this 
kind of Sanskrit text appears to be the only one now obtainable 
in or about Peking ; and that he hopes to ascertain later on 
whether there may not be something of interest at Wu t'ai shan, 
the oldest sanctuary in Northern China. 

Protap Chandra Roy, in a letter dated Calcutta, July 1 7, 1 886, 
describes the way in which the Hindus study their great Epic. 
Whenever the Bharata is read, it is read to a group of hearers. 
The professional reciters, who are all Brahmans, read the poem 
to larger audiences. They who read are called pathakas. Side 
by side with them sit the dharakas [' supporters '], whose business 
it is to correct the pathakas. Generally it takes about three 
months to complete the recitation of the entire Maha Bharata. 
[Leaving out the Harivanca, this would be at the rate of about 
one thousand couplets a day.] Both ' readers ' and ' supporters ' 
are handsomely paid by those in whose houses the recitations are 
given. And throughout the entire period, Brahmans are sumptu- 
ously fed every day, and are rewarded with the daksina, which 
varies from a four-anna bit to a rupee [about twelve to fifty cents]. 
At the conclusion of the reading, a large number of persons, 
chiefly Brahmans, are fed, and large gifts are made to them. 
There is another class of men called kathakas, who sing the 
Bharata, draw " bumper " audiences, and receive larger remunera- 
tion. Sometimes the pathakas recite the poem in the morning 
and the kathakas sing it in the afternoon, the audience of the 
former being a learned one and that of the latter a miscellaneous 
one. 

Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, through Mr. Van Name, lays before 
the Society, with a request for suggestions, a scheme for founding 
a School of Biblical Archaeology and Philology in the East. The 
plan is soon to be more fully set forth in the Presbyterian Review 
by Rev. Henry ~W. Hulbert, now studying at Beirut, where the 
school, if established, would probably be located. 

The Society now proceeded to the hearing of communications. 

1 . On the Syriac part of the Chinese Nestorian Tablet ; by 
Prof. I. H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 

In some quarters it has been the fashion to draw in question the 
veracity of the old writers on the subject of the Nestorian tablet ; 
particularly of that part which gives the names of seventy preachers of 
the gospel. The reason for this doubt is the fact that most of the 
impressions brought to America omit those names. But on comparing 
the various impressions, scarcely any two are of equal extent, each 
omitting some part of the stone. Thus there are two in the library of 
the Auburn Theological Seminary, each partial, and each supplying 
defects of the other ; one at New Haven, showing more than one of the 
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Auburn impressions, but less than the other ; one in the Bible House at 
New York, showing less than any of those just mentioned ; one at Beloit 
College, showing more than any of them ; and so on. 

To one who studies the literature of the subject, there can be no doubt 
that the old writers were in the main correct, and that the seventy 
names are there. For instance, in J. S. Assemani's Bibliotheca Orient- 
alis, torn, ii., pars iii., p. dxxxviii. ff., the author states that he used 
two impressions of the stone (Ex Archetypo desumpta exempla duo 
consului), one of which was made (impressum) before the year 1631, and 
the other sent by P. Couplet with many Chinese books to Pope Innocent 
XI. But in the latter desiderantur Syriaca nomina septuaginta prce- 
eonum Evangelii, quae in altero ad marginem impressa eonspiciuntur. 

All the impressions in America have been like this last ; that is, they 
lacked the edges of the stone, on which, according to all the accounts, 
from Athanasius Kircher and Andreas Muller down to Dr. S. Wells 
Williams, are to be found the seventy names in Syriac. But within a 
few weeks an impression has come to the American Bible Society, which 
not only shows the complete face of the stone, but one of the sides 
complete, and about two-thirds of the other side. Rev. C. Goodrich, a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., who has seen the stone, thinks it con- 
tains the entire inscribed portion. This impression was obtained on the 
16th of June, 1886, by Mr. J. Thorne, a well-known colporteur of the 
American Bible Society. From all considerations that appear in the 
literature of the subject, this impression must be much the best that has 
ever been consulted by any of the writers who have treated it. It shows 
a number of diacritic points, and marks of punctuation, which could 
not have been seen by Assemani ; and the impression enables me to 
correct a number of mistakes of both Assemani and Kircher ; and, at 
the same time, to decide between the two when they differ. 

Unfortunately, the side on which most of these seventy names occur 
is disfigured by a late Chinese inscription, which cuts into the Syriac 
and the old Chinese in places, and commemorates the setting up of the 
stone in 1859, in the position stated by Dr. Williams in The Middle 
Kingdom. But this new inscription rarely interferes with the reading 
of the Syriac, making hopeless only one of the seventy names, and that 
one about which Kircher and Assemani differ. 

Whether the extra twenty-four names which Kircher gives in his 
Prodromns Coptus exist on that part of the stone which the Bible House 
impression does not cover, or whether, as Assemani maintained, Kircher 
forged them, cannot be said. But the twenty-four names read as if 
Kircher had made a double copy of part of the inscription, and got his 
two sets of notes confused. 

In this summary only a few points of the communication can be 
noticed. The chief errors in Assemani's reading of the Syriac are here 
given; reference to Assemani being made by his "Classes," on pp. 
dxlii. to dxlvi., in the volume and part above mentioned, which 
include all that is on the impression of the edges of the stone. The 
impression of the face of the stone, given by Assemani, ubi supra, pp. 
dxlviii, to dl., can be compared on many of the impressions, 
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I. No. 8, Assemani >ftimfl> >2 (Isaac), wrong for >ML>a32 
(Ephraim). No. 9, Assemani irtmCtt >2 (Isaac), wrong for uSl (Abi). 

Classis II. No. 1, Assemani JJ J Ql ("Acacius"), wrong for d&QAiB 
(Bakus, or Bacchus) ; also, Assemani wrongly has a O (waw) prefixed to 
the last word ; and he has the same mistake with the last word of No. 
2. No. 5, Assemani wrongl/ 2-<9m90 for 29ADS. No. 6, Assemani 
wrongly »i1j«Oi for kf&tA+tOmi : that is, has the form Yuhanan instead 
of Yohannes; also wrongly 2->A~>30 for 2X»0. 

Classis III. No. 3, Assemani wrongly JCD* 1 0fl (Yoannes), for 
*90w2 (Job). In this instance Kircher is right. No. 13, Assemani 
wrongly r« rr A ■ (John), for imftl (Noah). In this instance also 
Kircher is right. 

Classis IV. No. 1. In this instance it is impossible to decide between 
Kircher and Assemani, for the new Chinese inscription has mutilated 
the letters too badly. Nos. 4 and 7, Assemani wrongly uUO for 9£0. 

Classis V. No. 2, Assemani wrongly u&JD for OJSO ; and, what is 
more important, wrongly ^frJBflupa (of Sinistan, i. e. of China), for 
20LftHfr.Vv?n* (Shiangtsu). It is astonishing that he should make such 
a blunder, for the "of Sinistan" occurs elsewhere in the inscription, 
on the face of the stone. No. 3, Assemani wrongly 8 0^ I 'fcl ^ for 
i rflhViA^; and wrongly omits the connecting prefix waw of the last 
word, materially changing the sense. No. 11, Assemani wrongly omits 
the word at the end, JAJGBO. 

Classis VI. No. 1, Assemani wrongly 2X*XXt (priest), for Z&OJUB 
(canon). Nos. 2 and 3, Assemani wrongly adds 23C*X,d (there never 
could have been any such word on the stone, for the old Chinese fills 
the place). No. 7, ><ft> V> ft> 3£0 (Mar Sergius), is the correct reading ; 
Assemani and Kircher are both wrong; the first reading >3 >Cfc V , 
(Jacob), the second reading Affitt i 9t£0 (Mar Joseph). No. 10, Asse- 
mani wrongly 1*^2 (Elias), for %JxOt) (Zecharias).- No. 12, Assemani 
wrongly OG0OJ9L>9iOtD (Cyriacus), for iffitAJ (Bakus, or Bacchus). 

Classis VII. No. 1, Assemani omits a yud after the risk, in the name. 

The corrections to be made in Assemani and Kircher's representation 
of the face of the stone are much less considerable. 

Other matters of the communication, historical, descriptive, geo- 
graphical, bibliographical, and palwographical, are omitted here for the 
sake of brevity. The full communication, when printed, will contain 
also the complete Syriac text of the stone. 

2. On a newly discovered Syriac Manuscript ; by Prof. Hall. 

Some two or three years ago a manuscript in Ancient Syriac was 
found in a church in the village Minganish in Tiary (in Kurdistan), 
and copied by Rabban Yonan (^ICL ^99, Rabban Jonah), the only 
remaining Nestorian monk of the village. The copy was brought to 
Urmi (Oroomiah) in 1885, by Kasha Oshana iviijt02 %XX3. Priest 
Osha'na, or Ausha'na), who has been engaged with the Rev. Benjamin 
Labaree in revising the Modern Syriac translation of the Old Testament. 
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Other copies were then taken from the original, among which mine was 
made by David of Targawar, the son of Deacon Jacob, during the present 
year, for Rev. Mr. Labaree, and by the latter transferred to me. The 
original, I am informed by Mr. Labaree, is at Kochannis in Kurdistan, 
the seat of the patriarchal residence, and is the property of the patri- 
arch (as 1 a corporation sole). The present patriarch is Mar Simon 
i > , O . S . »X m9^9), but the literary man or scribe in charge is the patri- 
arch's secretary, Rabban Yonan, above-named. I think that the first 
intelligence brought to America respecting the manuscript was sent by 
the Rev. Mr. Shedd, one of our missionaries in Persia. It awakened 
great interest among the Nestorians ; and a translation of it into Modern 
Syriac was made orally by Kasha Oshana, put into writing by Mr. 

Shedd, and published in the 23CV35 IsLttOff ('Rays of Light'), a 
monthly published by the mission at Oroomiah ; the translation being 
spread through eight numbers, from Keri I., i. e. Autumn I., or Tishri 
I., October, 1885, to Iyyar, or May, 1886. The original is said to be a 
quarto of about 160 pages. My copy is a quarto of 128 pages, the written 
part of the page 61 x 4J inches in dimension, and 18 lines to the page ; 
the writing beautiful Nestorian, very fully pointed. 

The Syriac title of the manuscript is 2o^i3<?V- wiioa ?ft h v Tft. 
UXOX, &OSXO £»Og ^a'aao . ;»l>aaa ZJBAoAJS that is, His- 
tory of Mar Yawallaha (or, in Jacobite, Yaballaha), catholic [patriarch] 
of the East, and of Rabban Sauma, general bishop (or, deputy general, 
or vicar general). No date, and no author's name, appears ; nor have 
the American missionaries any clue to the date of the original manu- 
script at Kochannis. But the first writer or author was plainly both 
contemporary and native, or to the manner born ; and since the latest 
date mentioned in the MS. is Nov. 15, 1629 of the Selucid era,=A. D. 
1317, we have a pretty good approximation to the date. 

Not to go into a discussion of the historical connections of this MS. 
with other literature, it may be stated that it is unique in presenting the 
matters from a Nestorian standpoint, besides containing a number of 
matters not elsewhere related. Yawallaha (Jaballaha) is repeatedly 
mentioned in Assemani's Bibliotheca Orientalis, as are others of the same 
name. On p. 620 of torn iii., pars, i., he is set down as the 82d in Asse- 
mani's list of the Patriarchs of the Chaldeans or Nestorians, compiled 
from "Mari, Amro, Bar-hebreeo, et aliis." Assemani elsewhere calls 
him Jaballaha III. Our MS. covers about the entire period of the patri- 
archate of Jaballaha, as Assemani gives it ; and his dates agree pretty 
closely with those of the MS. Assemani, however, gives the date of his 
death as the end of Saturday before the 3d Sunday of Church dedication, 
the 13th of November, in the year of the Greeks 1629. This MS. there- 
fore laps over the death of Gregory Bar Hebrseus, and furnishes a par- 
allel document with his chronicles. The Syriac scholar will immediately 
see in how many interesting directions its connections lead, and of how 
great value it is. 

The introduction and title are in the usual style of Syrian authors. 
Then follows an essay in the missionary spirit and view ; for the further- 
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ance of which the author writes the events he treats of, "everything 
just as it was." 

First is the story of Rabban Sauma ; then the early history of Mar 
Yawallaha ; then the journey of the two westward. The original start 
of Mar Yawallaha was from his native place Kushang, in the East, and 
was made with a view to becoming an ecclesiastic. Fifteen days' travel 
brought him to Rabban Sauma, whose disciple he became. After three 
years' service he became very eager to go westward, and to visit the 
shrines of the martyrs and Jerusalem. After much persuasion he 
induced Rabban Sauma to go ; and the two gave all they had to the 
poor, and started, though not without much opposition. 

The narrative is interesting. They pass the city Tangut, the country 
of Lutun, thence to Kashgar, to the city Tleos, and to a church called 
Mar Zion near the city Tus. Thence to Azerbaijan and to Baghdad. 
Thence they go to Marga, to Beth Garma, to Arbil, to Mosul, to Singara, 
Nisibin ; to the island of Beth Zodai ; visiting shrines everywhere. 
After some retracing of steps and some trouble, they obtain from King 
Abaka permission to go to Jerusalem. 

On the journey Mar Yawallaha (formerly Mark, son of Beni-el) is 
made Metropolitan of Katai and Aung, and Sauma is made deputy of 
the churches. Detained by a war, Mar Yawallaha has remarkable 
dreams and adventures, and finally is ordained patriarch at the church 
Kuka, near Baghdad, on Saturday, 24 November, 1593 of the Greeks 
(A. D. 1281). This date, as well as the main history, agrees with Asse- 
mani's account, so far as the two are parallel, except that Assemani 
gives the day as 1st Sunday of Dedication of a church — i. e., that whose 
antiphon and lessons have that reference. At that time Mar Yawallaha 
was 37 years old. 

After many adventures he came to Oroomiah, and thence to Maraga. 
Under King Argoun, he rebuilt his church at Maraga, and cloisters for 
himself also. Argoun proposed to conquer Syria and Palestine if the 
Western Christians would join him ; and, after consulting Mar Yawal- 
laha sent, on the latter's recommendation, Rabban Sauma as ambassa- 
dor to the pope and the kings of the West, providing him liberally with 
supplies, and presents for the Western powers. 

Rabban Sauma' s journey then takes place. He goes by the Black Sea 
to Constantinople, and is received with great honor by the Greek 
emperor. Is much impressed with Santa Sophia, and other things 
beyond his power of expression. He sails to Naples, goes thence to 
Rome, and meets the cardinals— the pope having recently died. From 
Rome to "Tuzaban" (Tuscany?), thence to Genoa, thence through a 
country called Unbar to Paris, thence (apparently) to England, or, at 
least. 20 days' journey to the king of England. Thence to the city of 
Giwa, in winter, where things were green all the year ; thence to Rome, 
where he met the pope, transacted his business, and returned to King 
Argoun, by the same route by which he came. This was in the year of 
the Greeks 1598=A. D. 1287. 

The rest of the manuscript is taken up with chronicles of the years 
from 1599 (A. D. 1288) to 1623 (A. D. 1312), giving accounts of matters 
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among the Nestorians. The death of Eabban Sauma occurred in 1605 
(A. D. 1294) ; and the death of Mar Yawallaha is mentioned, as above 
stated, as occurring in the year of the Greeks 1629. The MS. agrees 
with Assemani within two days respecting this date : "And he departed 
the night of Sunday of AUhJUO umjJUt JJ» [the words that begin 
the ritual of that day], on the 15th of the latter Tishri " [November]. 

In this sketch it is impossible to hint at the interesting and valuable 
matter of the narrative. But the MS. is in every way worth publishing 
entire. 

3. Some Arabic proverbs ; collected by Mr. James Richard 
Jewett, Fellow of Harvard College, now studying in Syria. 

Mr. Jewett has collected three or four hundred proverbs in the 
common dialect ;* and of these he sent fifty, from Aleih, September 2, 
1886. Some of those which he sent have been omitted, because they are 
given by Khouri or by Landberg. 

1. rah, el tymar hatta yesta'tr qurun, reji' beta dcenain. ' The ass went 
to borrow horns ; he came back without ears.' Used of o,ne who loses 
what he already has in the effort to get more. 

2. hull ma ji't bt&kul taiyyib. ' The hungrier you are, the better you 
will eat.' 

3. min qilket el ehel seddu 'al kildb suruj. ' From lack of horses they 
fasten saddles on the dogs. ' 'al is for 'ala 'I. 

4. ed dik 'dlamu mezbiltu. 'The cock's world is his dunghill.' 

5. rcekkcebnak wardna, meddM idoek 'al churj. ' We mounted you 
behind us and you have stretched your hand to the saddle-bag. ' Applied 
to one who has repaid kindness with treachery. 

6. ill biruh l a b6n el 'uran beddu ya'wir 'ainu. ' He who goes among 
the one-eyed must blind his eye,' i. e. render himself one-eyed, ill for 
illedi. When you go to Rome, do as the Romans do. 

7. 'allemnak es shddi, sabaqtna 'al hub. ' We taught you begging (and) 
you have outstripped us to the doors ' (and thus deprived us of what we 
might get ; for when we go to any house begging, you have been there 
before us, and now we get nothing). Applied to one who uses assistance 
given by another to that other's disadvantage. bub plural of bob. 

8. ill byihtdj lit kelb biqulluh ya hajj kelb. ' He who needs a dog says 
to him, " Mr. Dog." ' Applied in case a man " having an axe to grind " 
uses a little flattery, hajj, ' pilgrim,' is a title of respect given to those 
who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

9. ill bil&'ib el qutt beddu yilqa charamisu. ' He who plays with the 
cat will get its scratches.' 

* Transliteration. S= ; — = h;^. = ch; 0=zd'; tji,=zs; ^z=s; (j^> = d; 
ja — t; j& = z; £ = '; £=gh; % ^ — i- The w designates a sound like that 
in English hat; and «, a sound like that in German Viiter. A macron over a 
vowel denotes a long sound ; a circumflex denotes a long and accented one. And 
a is always to be Understood as long and accented, as if marked with a 
circumflex. 
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10. la a}j,ad byiSteri semek bil moi. ' No one buys fish in the water.' 

11. isbi' kelbcek yalymi d&rcek jauwuri' bisscek ydkul f&rcek. ' Satisfy 
your dog, he will defend your house. Starve your cat, she will eat your 
mouse.' 

12. qdlu lid dik $11),, qdl kull Si bwaqtu mlih,. ' They said to the cock, 
"Crow." He said, "Everything is good in its time." ' 

13. min chaufu min es suchn sdr yinfueh 'al leben. ' From his fear of 
heat he began to blow on the leben.' Leben is a preparation of milk 
much esteemed by the natives as well as by many Europeans residing 
in Syria. It is prepared by putting some fermenting substance in sweet 
milk. It looks like our curds, but is quite a different thing. It is always 
most refreshingly cool ; hence the proverb. 

14. harab min ed dubb, waqa' fi 'ljubb. ' He fled from the bear, (and) 
fell into the well.' Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

15. min ed delfi li talj,t el mizrab. 'From the drops (to) under the 
spout.' By delfi is meant the water which trickles down through the 
earthen roofs after or during a rain. The mizrab is a wooden spout two 
or three feet long set in the edge of the roof to drain off the water from 
the roof, and send it away from the foundations of the house when it 
rains. The meaning is the same as that of the preceding proverb. In 
seeking to avoid a few drops one sometimes gets a thorough drenching. 
Given by Khouri and by Landberg. 

16. zawwajt binti laehlus min baltiha, ijitni u arba' min war&ha. ' I 
married off my daughter to get rid of the care (trouble) of her, she came 
to me and four behind her.' laehlus for li aching. 

17. ma fi dibs illafi Ba'albek f ' Is there no molasses except in Baal- 
bek V Dibs is the name of the molasses made from grapes for which 
Baalbek is famous, fi means ' there is.' 

18. sahhdd u mSdrit ? ' A beggar and making conditions ?' Beggars 
shouldn't be choosers. 

19. mitl hmdr ez zayyat kull ma nadahu sdhbu byuqaf. 'Like the 
oil-seller's donkey, the more his master calls him the more he stops.' 

20. wmkkael el qu$ bil jibn&t. 'He put the rat in charge of the 
cheeses.' Same meaning as in No. 21. 

21. mitl UK biwaz'kkil ed dubb bil kwrm. ' Like the man who puts the 
bear in charge of the vineyard.' Bears are fond of grapes and make 
ravages in vineyards. 

22. ta y'Sib el ghrdb. ' Till the crow grows white.' 

23. il 'ddi tiqta' charazit il bir. ' Custom cuts through the curbstone 
of the well.' That is, a groove is worn in the curb of a well by repeat- 
edly drawing up water and dragging the rope over the atone. The 
charazi is a large stone placed over the mouth of a well and has a round 
hole in it through which buckets are let down. I have seen stones 
which had been deeply grooved by the rope. 

24. fam wdhid byisbi' tn£n. ' The food of one will satisfy two.' That 
is, it costs little more for a family of say five or six, than it does for one 
of four or five. 

25. 'asrat il chdndti rawwahit hmdr il mkdri. 'The khan-keeper's 
ten paras made the muleteer loose his donkey (lit. made the donkey of 
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the muleteer go away).' The explanation of this is said to be that a 
muleteer refusing to pay ten paras (about a cent) to the khan-keeper for 
the privilege of tying his donkey in the khan, tied the beast outside and 
it was stolen. 

26. ill ma'u mat yakul rizz wisfiha will ma ma'u mal byitnessaq 'ar 
riha. ' He who has money eats rice and sfiha and he who has no 
money smells the scent.' sfiha is the name.of a native dish of meat cut 
very fine and put on circular pieces of dough having the edges turned 
up. The whole then is baked. It is like little meat pies with bottom 
crust but no top one. 

27. mitl el hamir el bid la yhibb ilia 'I marmagha. ' Like white don- 
keys, he likes nothing but rolling (in the dust).' 

28. el matrah dayyiq wel hmdr lebbdt. ' The place is narrow and the 
donkey is a great kicker.' Used in case everything seems to be against 
a man, with somewhat of the meaning of our proverb "misfortunes 
never come single." 

29. ir redl redl, hull ma jlaitu sidi. ' The bad is bad (what's bad is 
bad) ; the more you polish it, the more it rusts.' 

30. sirwal ma lu, dikktu barba'tas. 'Trowsers he has none, but his 
suspenders cost fourteen piasters ' (according to another version, ' two 
dollars ' birydlain). sirwal are the baggy trowsers of the Syrians. The 
dikki, 'girdle,' which I translate by 'suspenders,' is in reality a cord 
passed through a hem in the top of the trowsers and used to fasten 
them around the waist. 

31. dkur id dib u hayyi 'I qadib, 'Speak of the wolf and get ready 
the stick.' Like our " Speak of angels and you will hear the rustling of 
their wings." 

32. min kiln id dik dalilu kan el qinn ma'wah. ' He who has the cock 
for guide has the hen-house for his abode.' 

33. dabbir il j&r qabl ed d&r wer rafiq qabl et jariq. ' Arrange for your 
neighbor before your house, and your companion before your route.' 

34. el qird ba'in immu ghazal. ' The monkey is in his mother's eye a 
gazelle.' 

35. il raa'na bqalb es sa'ir. ' The meaning is in the heart of the poet.' 
That is, the poet alone knows what he intended to express. This seems 
to be particularly true of some Arabic poetry. 

36. byis'al 'an il baida min badha wij jaji minjabha. ' He asks about 
the egg, "What (hen) laid it?" and about the hen, "Who brought it?"' 

37. lau bisuf ij jcemel hirdebbtu kan byiqa' byiksur raqbtu. ' If the 
camel should see his hump, he would fall and break his neck.' 

38. beddu y'azzi u ma bya'rif min mat. ' He wishes to offer his con- 
dolence and he does not know who has died.' 

39. ma bya'rif el elif min el madni. ' He does not know an elif from 
a minaret.' Like our " He doesn't know b from a bull's foot." 

40. la tihki ya lisan bil hait fi ins&n. ' Do not speak, O tongue ; in 
the wall there is a man.' Walls have ears. 

41. el f els es sdyib bi'allim en nds es sirqa. ' Money (lying about) loose 
teaches people theft.' 

19 
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42. il faras il asili la y'ibha jldlha. 'The mare of good blood is not 
disgraced by her pack-saddle (lit. her pack-saddle does not disgrace her).' 

43. a'qal min el berghut bid dan. ' More cunning than a flea in the 
ear.' 

4. Two Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, ii.ll and vi.128; by 
Prof. M. Bloomfield, of Baltimore, Md. 

This paper gives further contributions to the exegesis of the Atharvan, 
based on the ritualistic books pertaining to that Veda, and in confirma- 
tion of what was presented in the Proceedings for May, 1885, and May, 
1886, vol. xiii. of the Journal. 

I. Atharva-Veda ii.ll. This hymn has been translated by Weber, Ind. 
Stud. xiii. 163. He entitles it 'The srofc%a-amulet, a counter-incanta- 
tion.' The purpose of the hymn is doubtless correctly stated, as is clear 
from stanzas 2 and 3. He bases his description of the sralctya amulet, 
or sraktya, as it is called at viii.5.4,7,8, simply on an etymology, and 
derives the words from srakti, ' corner,' and defines them as ' many- 
cornered.' Accordingly, he thinks that the amulet in question was 
made of a polished jewel or crystal. Similarly Zimmer, Altindisehes 
Leben, p. 263. 

The word sraktya occurs in a long list of plants and trees, enumerated 
as gdnta or ' holy ' in the Kaugika sutra, viii.15. Darila defines it by 
tilaJca. Moreover, at xxxix.l, a sutra which serves as rubric to the 
hymn now in question, the word sraktya occurs thus : dusyd dusir asi 
'ti sraktyam badhndti ; and on this Darila's comment is gdntyudakdnte 
bandhanam . . . sraktyavikdrah, sraktyamanilj,, sraktyas tilakal},, krtya- 
gamanartham. 

According to this the sraktya is a kind of tilaka-tree. Since it is 
reckoned as gdnta, we may infer that it was ' suitable for warding off 
witchcraft,' or pratyabhicarana ; for there is a common and technical 
antithesis between gdnti and abhicara in the ritual. Thus the Athar- 
vaniya-paddhati of the Kaugika says in the introduction, sarhhitdvidhim 
vaksydmalj, ; gantika-pdustikd-"bhicdrikdni samhitavidhdu (i. e. in the 
Kaugika) uktdni, trividhdni karmdni vidhikarrndni avidhikarmdni 
uchrayakarmdni. And Darila glosses gdntdndm, occurring at Kaugika 
iii.19, by na "bhicarikandm. The word sraktya is a regular vrddhi- 
derivative from sraktya, and means ' amulet made from the sraktya- 
tree.' Support is thus furnished for the unauthenticated meaning of 
tilakd, ' eine art halsschmuck,' reported by Bohtlingk in the smaller 
dictionary. 

The vegetable kingdom is a favorite source of the mani or amulet. 
Thus amulets are furnished by a number of the ' holy ' trees mentioned 
at Kaugika viii.15: so by the udumbara, AV. xix.31.1; the parna or 
paldga, iii.5; the jangida, ii.4; xix.35; the Mrana, vi.85; x.3. An amu- 
let consisting of a pair of equal fcrgwaZd-berries, yugmakrsnalam, is 
mentioned at Kaugika xi.19 and lii.18. The hymn AV. ii.9 sings the 
praises of the dagavrksa, which the Kaugika and Darila explain as an 
amulet consisting of ten different kinds of ' holy ' wood ; compare Ind. 
Stud, xiii.153-155. Finally, as appears at Kaugika xxviii.7, the sadam- 
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puspa furnishes an amulet employed in connection with the hymn AV. 
iv.20. 

It may be added that the use of this hymn, ii.ll, in connection with 
iv.40; 17; 18; 19; v.14; 31; viii.5; and x.l, is enjoined by the Kaucika 
at xxxix.7, thus : dusyd dusir asi ye purastdd igdndm tva samam jyotir 
uto asy abandhukrt suparnas tva yam te cakrur ayam pratisaro yam 
kalpayanti 'ti mahdgantim avapate. These pratikas, with the addition 
of those of vii.65.1,2, make up the second gana of the ganamdld, 
Atharva-pari§is$a 34, which bears the name of krtydgana. The purpose 
of the hymn is clear from the Anukramani, which says, dusyd diisir asi 
'ti krtydpratiharanasuktarh krtyddusanadevatyam. 

The hymn is mentioned also in the hastyagvadiksd, Ath. Parigista xvii. 
2 : dusyd dusir iti pratisaram dbadhya (MSS. dv-). And a passage in 
praise of the pratisara occurs in the skandaydga or dhurtakalpa, ib. 
xx.6,7. Darila's comment on Kaucika xix.22 treats of the pratisara. 
As appears from "Weber, I.e., xiii.164, Zimmer, I.e., p. 263, and Ludwig, 
Rigveda, hi. 345, the earlier meaning of pratisara does not seem to be 
clearly established, and the skandaydga-p&ssage may therefore be given 
in full : in cloka 5a, the MS.-reading is kj'tdt pdtah ksudrdt, with the 
variant ksudrdh. The passage follows : ddityakartitam sutram iti pra- 
tisaram badhndti. 6. 

ddityakartitam sutram indrena trivrtikrtam 
agvibhyam granthito granthir brahmana pratisarah krtah. 
dhanyam yagasyam dyusyam agubhasya ca ghdtanam 
badhndmi pratisaram imam sarvagatrunibarhanam. 
raksobhyag capigdeebhyo gandharvebhyas tathdi 'va ca 
manusyebhyo bhayam nd 'sti yac ca sydd duskrtam krtam. 
svakrtdt parakrtdc ca duskrtdt parimucyate 
sarvasmdt pdtakdn mukto bhaved viras tathdi 'va ca. 
abhicdrdt krtdt ksudrdt strikrtdd agubham ca yat 
tdvat tasya bhayam nd 'sti ydvat sutram sa dharayet. 
ydvad dpag ca gdvag ca ydvat sfhasyanti parvatdty 
tdvat tasya bhayam nd 'sti yah sutram dhdrayisyati. 

II. Atharva-Veda vi.128. This hymn has been translated by Weber, 
Omina und Portenta, p. 363, and by Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 
353. The latter, following a suggestion of the Petersburg Lex., vii.ll, 
regards the hymn as one in praise of an otherwise unknown constella- 
tion called Qakadhuma, which has the power of bringing good weather. 
And Ludwig, Rigveda iii., p. 187, adopts incidentally a similar view of 
Max Miiller's. Zimmer accordingly renders AV. vi. 128.1 thus : ' When 
the stars made (Jakadhuma their king, they offered him good weather ; 
"this shall be his domain," said they.' Stanzas 2 and 3 are prayers to 
Qakadhuma for good weather, and stanza 4 contains thanks to Qaka- 
dhiima for the same. 

Weber's translation is made from a text — given below — which differs 
from the vulgate text of our hymn in form rather than in content. 
This text is put by the diaskeuasts as an appendix immediately after the 
Naksatra-kalpa, and it is placed here probably on account of the fre- 
quent occurrence in it of the word naksatra. The last three stanzas are 
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excessively corrupt, and their connection with what precedes is not clear. 
They begin with an incantation against yaksma, ' consumption.' "With 
such an incantation the immediately preceding hymn, AV. vi.137, ends. 
And this fact, with the legend of the origin of the disease at TS. ii.3.5, 
may throw some light on the juxtaposition of these obscure stanzas with 
this naksatra-m.a,terial. It would be interesting to find this text in the 
Kacmir Samhita, if indeed the paippalddds of the colophon warrants 
such an expectation. 

yad rdjdnam gakadhumam 1 naksatrdny akry,vata 
bhadrdham asmai prdyachaP tato rdsfram ajayata. 1. 
bhadrdham astu nah sdyam bhadrdham prdtar astu nah 
bhadrdham asmabhyam tvam cakadhuma sadd krnu. 2. 
yo no bhadrdham akarah sdyampratar atho diva 
tasmdi te naksatrardja cakadhuma sada namah. 3. 
yad dhuh cakadhumam aha 3 naksatrdndm prathamajam jyotir agre 
tan nah" satim abhikpiotu rayim ca nah sarvavlram niyachdt. 4. 
yo 'smin yaksmalf puruse pravista isitam duivyam ha sah 
agnistham 6 ghrtabodhano 'pa skanda no vi duram asmat 
so 'nyena samrchatd'' tasmdi prasuvdmasi. 5. 
yas tvd mdtur uta va pituh parijdyamdnam abhisambabhiiva 
na tvad yam adhindsdydmdsd s 'ny asmai sa yatdih pravistah. 6. 
aliklavd 9 grdhrdh kankdh suparndh gvapadah 10 patatrinah 
vayo 'si cakuna yo 'musyd 'musydyanasyd 'musydh putrasyd "dahane 
earantu. n 7. 

krttikdrohinimadhye pdippaldda mantrdl},. 

Weber renders stanzas 1 and 4 thus : ' When the stars chose Qakadhiima 
for their king, good weather was given [gab man] to him. From that 
arose his kingship.' . . . ' Inasmuch as Q. is called the light of the stars, 
first-born in the beginning, therefore may he grant us prosperity, and 
give us wealth with a goodly following.' Weber, recognizing caka- 
dhuma as the word on which the interpretation depends, takes it as 
equivalent to the cakamaya dhuma of RV. i. 164.43, 'the smoke that 
rises from burning cow-dung,' a well-known fuel— see Haug, Sitzungs- 
berichte der bair. Ak., 1875, ii., p. 506— and surmises that it may be the 
first morning fire, kindled while the stars are still shining, and indicat- 
ing by its rising or falling smoke the weather of the breaking day. 1 ' 2 

The Atharvan ritual-books yield an interpretation quite different. 
The hymn is in praise of cakadhuma, which, as a possessive compound, 
means ' he of the dung-smoke,' i. e. ' he who prophesies from the smoke 
of cow-dung.' The cakadhuma predicts the weather for a person about 
to start on a journey— see below. As weather-prophet, he very natu- 



1 So Codex Chambers and the pub- 
lished text. Three MSS. read cdka-. 

2 So all MSS. Weber emends to 
prayachans ; of. AV. vi. 128.1. 

* So all MSS. Weber, aha. 
4 Variants, tarn nah, 1am vah. 
h MSS. yaksma. i 

" See also Weber, Ind. Stud, v.257; x.65; Die vedischen Nachrichlen von den 
Naksatra, ii.272 note, and 393. 



6 Bead agnistha t 

I Read sarn-rchattit, 2d s. imperative ? 

8 ? One MS. adhinasayasama. 

9 So emended. MSS. alikla, alisya. 

10 One MS. fvapadah. 

II One MS. daramtu. 
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rally comes, like our "Old Probabilities" or "Clerk of the Weather," 
to be regarded at the same time as controlling the weather for good or 
bad — in short, as weather-maker. Control of the weather, as a dele- 
gated power, would come most naturally from the ' heavenly bodies ' 
or naksatrdni. Hence these are said in stanza 1 to have made him their 
king. The belief that the bestowal of fair weather was a prerogative of 
his kingship of course ensured him reverential treatment, and was 
doubtless fostered by the priests. In accordance with the above, the 
translations of the hymn may be easily modified. 1 

The word cakadhuma occurs at Kaugika viii.17, a paribhdsd-sutra, 
thus, pramando-'cira-galaly-upadhdna-gakadhumd jarantah. Darila 
says, cakadhuma (!) brdhmanah . . . etdni jlrnani pratyetavyani. We 
may render, 'When in the following sutras there are mentioned the 
plants pramanda and uglra, a boar's bristle, an upadhdna, or a 
cakadhuma, it is to be understood that old ones are meant.' It is clear, 
then, that the cakadhuma is an old brahman. 

In the wedding-ritual, Kau§ika lxxvi.19, we learn from one sutra 
that the priest causes the groom to take the bride's hand, littering the 
stanza AV. xiv.1.48. In the next sutra, it is said that he leads her 
thrice around the fire with a certain other text. Between the two 
sutras, the Daca karmani 8 inserts the statement, atra sthdne suryd- 
patham? pathati, and the Atharvaniya-paddhati, 2 atra sthdne catvdrah 
gakadhumdh surydpafhaih? kurvanti. From this it appears that the 
priestly function of reciting the ' wedding-song ' was sometimes entrusted 
to the gakadhuma's. 

This hymn, vi.128, is prescribed at Kaugika 1.13 as part of the ritual 
of a traveling merchant when about to start on a trading expedition. 
' With the hymn AV. iii. 15 (see Ind. Stud, xvii.247) he sets up his wares 
after touching them with dregs of sacrificial butter.' Sutra 13 reads, 
nimrjya digyuktdbhydih doso gdya pdtam na iti pancd 'nadudbhyo yamo 
mrtyur vigvajic chakadhumam bhavagarvdv ity upadadhita : ' Having 
wiped them, he loads them up(?), while reciting the hymns iii. 26 and 
27, incantations against serpents; vi.l, praise of Savitar. who guides 
unerringly ; the five hymns vi.3,4,5,6, and 7, prayers to all the gods for 
protection and guidance : vi.59,93, and 107, imploring protection for the 
beasts of burden of the caravan ; vi.128, the hymn under discussion, a 
prayer for fair weather ; and iv.28, praying Bhava and Qarva to pro- 
tect man and beast.' Sutra 14 prescribes certain oblations to be made, 
uttamena, 'with the last hymn,' iv.28. 

Sutra 15 reads, upottamena suhrdo brdhmanasya cakrtpinddn parvasv 
ddhdya gakadhumam kirn adyd 'har iti prchati : 'With the hymn last 
but one, i. e. vi.128, he places lumps of dung on the limbs of a Brahman 
friend and asks the cakadhuma, " What sort of a day shall we have to- 

1 The stanza calling cakadhuma the "first-born light of the stars" is doubtless 
only a bit of exorbitant praise, a further expansion of the idea of his being "king 
of the stars." 

2 See Journal Am. Or. Soc, xi.375, and also p. clxx.=Proc. for Oct., 1883. 

3 MS. surya-. 
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day?" ' Sutra 16, bhadram sumangalam iti pratipadyate, ' "A fair day, 
a very auspicious one," he answers.' And so on. 

Our hymn is prescribed once more in the Kauclka, chapter c, in a 
prayaccitti for a moon eclipse, probably on account of the prayer in the 
third stanza. 

5. Observations on the Condition of Hindu "Women according 
to the Mahabharata ; by Prof. Edward W. Hopkins, of Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. 

This paper contained a study of the facts regarding woman's position 
in India as presented by the direct statements — aphorisms, legal saws, 
etc. — of the great Epic, and by the tales therein preserved, the results 
obtained being compared with those given by the Vedic and legal litera- 
ture. The whole essay embraced the following heads : 

I. 1. General statements regarding women ; 2. Character ; 3. Honor 
to ; 4. Crimes against ; 5. Social condition, freedom, restraint ; 6. Prop- 
erty of ; 7. As queen, as warrior ; 8. The girl before marriage ; 9. Sale 
of the girl ; 10. Woman enslaved. 

II. 1. The wife, polygamy, polyandry ; i. Marriage-rites ; 3. Relation 
of wife to husband, duty, obedience, guarding, adultery, levirate-mar- 
riage ; 4. Wife's property ; 5. Divorce ; 6. General remarks. 

III. The mother, power of, etc. 

IV. The widow. 

I. 1. The necessity of distinguishing between the sayings found in the 
Epic and the acts therein recounted was pointed out. The latter often 
contradict the former. A sketch was given of that which we can pos- 
tulate as the probable position of women in Vedic times, and this was 
then compared with her position at the Epic period. Between the 
unmarried woman and the wife a sharp distinction must be drawn, if 
we would understand woman's true position ; also between Aryan 
and un-Aryan women ; also between women of different localities — 
especially between the ' northern barbarians ' and the ' southerners,' the 
' northern Kurus ' and the ' middle (?) Kurus.' 2. Misogyny has appar- 
ently a historical growth, to be traced in the remarks regarding women 
in the earlier and the later literature in general, and in the old and the 
new parts of the Epic. They whose wives least deserve it are, in India, 
most prone to speak slightingly of woman and wife. Tva/iai from 
the earlier books were contrasted with those from the twelfth and 
thirteenth. Compare especially : xiii.38.1 ff. ; xii.213.7; xii.33.45; xiii.48. 
36ff.; 46.8ff.; xiv.90.13; xii.81.56; iii.150.49; v.38.42; iii.71.6; etc. 3. 
The Hindu idea of honor to women was discussed. 

4. The laws of vadha and theft of women ; probability of a historical 
reminiscence in the special laws ' given to the barbarians ' (old significa- 
tion of dasyu often preserved). 5. Tales of a time when women were 
not guarded (anavrtdh striyah sarva nara$ ca, iii.307.15: anavrial}, . . 
pura striya asan, i. 122.3 ff. etc.) were compared with the events in the 
main story, and contrasted with the formal laws requiring such guard- 
ing ; these laws, again, were compared with the Dharmasutra ; the 
result was drawn that the Epic story represents more the Vedic free- 
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dom ; an attempt was made to show at what period the strict rules 
began. 6. Property, originally none; gradual growth of property- 
right was discussed ; mainly treated under wife. 

7. Strlrdjya (iii.51.23), 'woman as ruler' (anucasitd, v.38.43), and the 
like vague references prove nothing for woman's right to rule. Such 
cases may have been heard of, but were not admitted as Aryan. A 
minute examination of the Qikhandi legend was made ; Holtzmann's 
view that Arjuna sheltered himself behind Qikhandl was criticized 
(cf. vi.19.19; 22.3). It was doubtfully questioned whether we have not 
here a genuine reminiscence of a woman warrior, she being openly 
recognized as such in spite of the fable yathd 'bhavao ca stri purvam 
pacedt pumstvam samdgatafy (vi. 107.81). 8. Time of marriage was 
given as uncertain ; the terms of the law correspond only to the later 
parts of the Epic. The kind of girl that one should marry is the same 
as that recommended in the law. Attention was called here and again 
to the unanimity of the Dharmasutras with the later Epic. 

9. Sale of the girl by Qulka was discussed ; we must here separate 
customs geographically ; this is intimated by the Epic itself In this 
regard we probably have no right to say for any one period ' the Hindus 
had this or that custom ;' kuldni, ' gentes,' contemporary, but geograph- 
ically sundered, are alone to be considered. All generalizations fail till 
we come to the late time represented by the last additions to the Epic. 
10. Slave-selling was forbidden in general (xiii. 44.47); women were en- 
slaved by gambling (dyute jitdsi Jertdsi ddsi, ii.67.34) or by war. In the 
latter case there was a year's respite for the girl (xii.96.15). The law was 
probably stricter than the usage. 

II. 1. While polygamy extends from Vedic times onward, the legal 
qualifications of secondary wives are never the same ; there is no fixed 
rule regarding marital connection between high-caste men and low-caste 
women. Probably they were always held as concubines ; not till late 
did any claim arise for their legal rights. Hindu polygamy in the epic 
period, early or late, is practically monogamy plus concubinage. The 
women became nominally as well as virtually concubines the moment a 
true wife was wedded. ' The word ddrd,' it is said, ' has very different 
meanings.' Polyandry pure and simple is not proved by Vedic or Epic 
literature. At most we have only the possibility of some such institu- 
tion in the Veda ; it must have been at that time a mere reminiscence. 
Whether a limited polyandry did not really exist near enough to Vedic 
and early Epic times to survive as tradition is not absolutely proved, but 
the main tale of the Epic and minor tales in it seem to confirm this 
opinion. It should perhaps be termed rather phylogamy, as in each 
case the wife marries several brothers. A passage from the legal litera- 
ture was pointed out as a further indication that the woman was possibly 
married to the family. But the marriage of one woman to several unre- 
lated men is neither proved nor indicated. The formal statement of the 
Epic is that 'polyandry is opposed to the world and the Veda,' since 
' many men for one woman is a thing unheard of,' i.195.27, though the 
cases ' heard of ' are subsequently given. 

2. Marriage-forms. The chief point here was the establishment of a 
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terminus ab quo to the form of marriage called svayarnvara or * self- 
choice.' Reasons were given for objecting to the popular idea that this 
is a very old custom. The writer held that it appertains to the time of 
the advanced Epic, and was a k§atriya, or particularly royal, develop- 
ment of a simpler marriage-form ; he made the suggestion, based on 
some support from the Epic, that this might have been what the law 
calls the prdjdpatya. 3. All passages were collected, but no new result 
obtained : the wife is the husband's chief care ; the husband, the wife's 
divinity. Some differences of custom were noted ; another interesting 
variant to the khddayet of Manu (viii.371) and the ghdtayet of Gautama 
occurs at xii.165.64, gvabhis tarn ardayet. 

4. The property of the wife was fixed by the later portion of the Epic. 
A correspondence here between the late Epic and the late Law was 
shown. Apropos of the much-disputed nirhdra of Manu ix.199, we find 
at xiii.47.23-25 ndpahdrarh striyah kuryuh. The wife's property may 
not legally exceed ' three thousand ' when inherited from her husband. 
She shares the rest with his (sons or) relations. 

5. Divorce was permitted under different names. The evidence of 
this is not historical, i. e. based on tales narrated as facts in the Epic, 
but rather aphoristic. The general rule is, na patnim viharetcu, X1L269. 
37, comment, vibhajeta. Compare ii.5.11 of the Dharmasutra of Apa- 
stamba. 6. General remarks followed on woman's suicide ; on the 
word for ' kiss,' yghra + d, lit. ' smell at ;' on Hindu goddess-worship, etc. 

III. The mother. Her power and venerableness are fully up to the old 
standard — so far as we can judge from the words and the occurrences 
of the Epic. Nominally, at least, she is exalted to the rank of a divinity. 
If she dies, her representative is the eldest sister among her children, or 
the eldest brother's wife. 

IV. The widow. Some new examples were adduced to show how 
unfamiliar widow-burning, as a general custom, appeared to the writers 
of even the later Epic. The king is enjoined to support widows, etc. ; 
and frequent allusions are made to widows in all ranks. Second 
husbands were not looked upon as unusual, although as somewhat 
reprehensible. 

It was pointed out, finally, that the general assertions of the fore- 
going discussion were subject to certain caste-limitations. 

6. On Avestan Similes. I. Similes from the Realm of Nature ; 
by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia College, New York 
City. 

This paper was intended as an introduction to further studies on the 
subject. After some general statements in regard to the similes, it first 
called attention to their comparative frequency throughout the Avesta, 
with the marked and interesting exception, however, of the Gatha 
portion of the literature. The Avestan similes, it was then noted, are 
drawn (a) from the realm of nature, (b) from animals and their actions, 
and (c) from man and his relations in daily life ; and in addition to 
direct similes there are found a number of indirect or implied compari- 
sons, while words used metaphorically are not infrequent. The form 
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and character of the simile were next discussed, and the theory was 
advanced that the similes, even in the midst of prose passages, seem in 
general to be capable of metrical reconstruction. Exceptions to this 
rule were noted and reasons suggested therefor. 

The first division of the subject was then taken up in detail, showing 
that the Avesta derives many of its similes from the realm of nature, as 
the natural phenomena — the winds, clouds, rains, and fires — are all made 
to form the groundwork of a comparison. The terrestrial objects, 
moreover, as the sea, river, mountain, the tree, grass, grain, and stone, 
furnish each an image ; and points of resemblance are sought also from 
the earth, sky, sun, moon, and stars. 

The action (1) of the wind, it was shown, appears in a simile in the 
following passages, Vd. iii.42=viii.30, Afr. iii.6, Ys. lvii.28, and (?) Yt. 
xviii.5; (3) of the rains in Ys. lvii.28; (3) of the clouds at Ys. ix.32, Yt. 
xiv.41, and also Ys. lvii.28. These passages were commented on, and 
metrical reconstructions proposed. (4) The fire was the next element 
noticed ; it occurs in three places, Ys. lxxi.8, Yt. xxiii.6, xxiv.4 ; partial 
parallels from Rig Veda vi.18.10, iv.4.4, v.87.6-7, i.112.17, were cited. 

The comparisons drawn from terrestrial objects, (5) the sea Vourukasha 
in Vd. v.23, and (6) from the rivers, Vd. v.24, Yt. viii.24; Ys. lx.4=Yt. 
xiii.32, and Ys. lxv.3=Yt. v. 3, xiii.6, were also examined in particular. 
The Yasna and Yasht passages here quoted, however, are implied simiies 
rather than real, but reasons were given for including them ; and the 
question of the compound adjectives zemfrathanh, danudrdjanh, hvare- 
barezanh, each equivalent to a simile, was discussed with some fullness. 
(7) The mountains, it was further remarked, are used figuratively in 
Yt. viii.24. The simile derived (8) from a tree, Vd. v.24, and the image 
from the fading (9) of the grass, Vd. ix.46, were next examined, a met- 
rical reconstruction being suggested also for the latter passage. Fur- 
ther, yavofrathanh at Vd. xix.19 was regarded as an adjective of measure 
drawn (10) from the size of a grain, and equivalent to our ' thick as a 
barley-corn ;' while (11) a stone, used as a weapon, was quoted in a simile 
at Yt. xvii.20. A comparison (12) from the size of the earth itself, Ys. 
xix.7= Ys. lxxi.15, was next taken up, and it was shown how the passage 
may be considered metrical. In this connection the adjective zemfra- 
thanh, equivalent to a simile in Yt. x.44, as well as in Ys. lx.4=Yt. xiii. 
32 already spoken of, was recalled. 

Passing from the realm of earth to the celestial regions, a simile 
undoubtedly drawn (13) from the sky was shown to exist in Vd. v.25, 
and the metrical defect in the passage it was proposed to remedy by 
reading, 

yatha (hau asma) imdm zdm 
dcapairiea bavdva, 

the pronoun also being supplied with asma, to bring out the antithesis, 
as so frequently in the Old Persian Inscriptions imdm bumim, avam 
asmdnam, the Skt. asdit dydus, iydm prthivt, and particularly in Yt. 
xiii.2, after which the passage is modeled. (14) The sun as affording an 
image at Yt. x.118, Ys. lx.4=Yt. xiii.32; (15) the moon at Yt, xxiii.6, 
20 
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xxiv.4, x.142; and (16) the stars as occurring in Yt. x.143, (?) xviii.5, gave 
passages that were specially treated. 

In conclusion it was noted that the ancient Iranians were appreciative 
observers of nature, and had chosen similes from this realm to illustrate 
some of their noblest thoughts. 

7. On a Modern Nestorian MS. Ecclesiastical Calendav ; by 
Prof. I. H. Hall. 

Among the objects brought back by Dr. Ward from the journey of 
the " Wolfe Expedition" is an Ecclesiastical table, written in Syriac, in 
modern Nestorian hand and ink, but obtained at Mardtn. Some Nesto- 
rians now in New York tell me that they have seen others like it ; but 
they themselves do not understand it ; nor can they tell me anything 
respecting its use. One of these Nestorians, the Eev. James Doonan, 
said also that the handwriting closely resembles that of his teacher 
Z&i»X02 %XJB, or Priest Ausha'na of Oroomiah, whom he had seen 
writing similar calendars. It consists of 29 pages, of which 28 form one 
continuous table, in which the headings or arguments are repeated with 
each page. This long table gives the fasts and feasts, and other matters 
ecclesiastical and chronological, for two grand cycles of the sun and 
moon ; or for every year of the Enneakaidodekaeteris, beginning with 
the first year of the 14th cycle of 532 years. The specimen page here 
given (translated) shows the arrangement of the table. At the right 
hand are seen the names of the festivals, etc. ; and from right to left, in 
the horizontal lines, run the dates for the several years, of which those 
belonging to cycle 14 occupy the last line but one, and those in cycle 15, 
the last line. As there are 19 years in the lunar cycle (or in each page), 
28 pages make 28 x 19=532, or the complete solar and lunar cycle. The 
table begins with the Alexandrine year 1737 and ends with 2800 ; the 
years of cycle 14 running from 1737 to 2268, and those of cycle 15 from 
2269 to 2800. Of course the dates in the lowest row differ from those in 
the next above (each respectively) by 532 ; and, also of course, the table 
might be extended indefinitely earlier and later by adding more rows of 
years, arranging them after the same rule. The specimen page was 
taken at random. It is to be noted that, since these cycles began at the 
creation of the world, we obtain (by computing backwards, and reducing 
to the Christian era), as the date of that event, the 1st October, B. C. 
5492. 

In general, the use of this table is clear. It gives the month and the 
day of the month upon which occur, severally, the Presentation in the 
temple, the festivals of Moses, Elias, Nusardtl, Pentecost, Ascension, 
Easter, Sunday before Lent begins, Rogation, and Annunciation. Only 
we should reverse this order, since the year runs that way, and these 
pages are to be read from the bottom up, and from the last page to the 
first, as well as from right to left. For the other festivals, except Good 
Friday, the number gives the day of the week (Sunday=l, Monday=2, 
etc.). The " Foundation " gives the day of the week of the beginning of 
the year, or rather, directly the last day of the preceding year. In the 
Oriental calendars which begin with January 1, the "foundation" 
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In "years cycle 14," from the second 2206-2209. the number is one too small, 
by scribe's error. In line "Presentation," T. stands forTishri; as also in lines 
" Moses " and " Annunciation." In " Elias," A. stands for Ab, I. for Ilul. In 
"Nusardel," T. stands for Tammuz. In " Pentecost" and "Ascension," I. stands 
for Iyyar, H. for Heziran. In " Eesurrection," A. stands for Adar, N. for Nisan. 
In " Annunciation," C. stands for Oanun. There are sundry mistakes in the 
(whole) table, but it is scarcely worth while to make a note of them. 
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numbers are the "Humeri concurrentes," which were supplanted later 
by the Dominical Letters (being, with them, the supplement of 7 [or 8]). 
The line called "Changes" has three numbers, written closely in one 
line, but here the first is placed above for convenience. Its second 
number gives the dates of the new moons in Tishri I., or October ; and 
not, as might be guessed, the date of the Easter new moons. The first 
number in this line is merely the number of the year in the lunar cycle 
of 19 years. This line is the same on all the 28 pages. The second 
number of this line appears to give the so-called terminos paschales 
(Ostergrenzen, Easter-limits) ; i. e. the date of the full moon that deter- 
mines Easter— omitting, for brevity, the name of the month. Thus 25 
means the 25th Adar ; 13, the 13th Nisan ; 2, the 2d Nisan, and so on. 
The third number of this row is the number concurrent (x) with the 
day of the Easter full moon, which serves to determine the day of the 
week of the latter, by combination with the "foundation" (/). Add/ 
and x, and you have the week day (counting Sunday as 1, Monday 2, 
etc.) of the terminus paschalis. The next Sunday after this is Easter. 
To illustrate, taking, as sufficient, the first six places in the row : 

Numbers (x), 

Foundation (/) 

Sum ; adding and sub- 
tracting 7 from the sum 
when necessary : 

Making days till Sunday : 

Add the date of term. ' 
pasch. (2d number in 
row) : 

And we have the date of ) 
Easter Sunday : ) 

Or, to be a little more intelligible, this row of " Changes " gives exactly 
what is in the little table of the Williams MS. (which was printed in the 
Proceedings for October, 1885), together with the numbers of the years 
(which in the Williams MS. are marked by the position of the small 
table under the large one) ; but this now omits the names of the months, 
which are given in the Williams MS. table. 

The row with the title "Good Fridays " appears to show how many 
entire weeks have passed from the beginning of the year till Good 
Friday, the Friday before Easter— or rather, as the number of weeks is 
always more than 20, it gives the number over 20, and leaves the 20 
number to be understood. I do not deem it necessary to add illustrations 
to facilitate the computation. If any one chooses to verify, he will find 
it easy. The mistakes of the scribe who wrote the table will not be 
found numerous enough to mislead. At the same time, the tables are 
not written with extreme care ; and perhaps the table was computed 
from lunar elements that differ slightly from those used in the other, to 
be presently described. 

I should also add, that, for solving most of the puzzling things, espe- 
cially that presented in the row of Good Fridays, and in the row of 
" changes," I am indebted to Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the Litchfield 
Observatory of Hamilton College. Also, it seems to me that the lexicons 
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need to add something in their definitions of the word 2AAS0T. It 
here stands, in the plural, for the terminos paschales, and can mean 
nothing else. No definition in any of the lexicons will fit ; much less 
any that has been suggested by any of my linguistically learned friends. 
Of course, through the scientific and technical channel hinted at above, 
the derivation of this meaning is natural enough from the regular Syriac 
root ; but the hint of a scientific man, who saw at once through the appli- 
cation of the term, and judged it from his own view-point outside of the 
Syriac, suggested a transliteration of the Greek siraKra; which alone 
would have a strong favorable color. 

Respecting the feast Nusardil or N&sardel, it is the Nestorian name 
for the first Sunday of ecclesiastical summer, or the seventh Sunday 
after Pentecost ; which, in the common Syrian lesson-tables, is called 
"of the blessed apostles," or simply, " of the apostles." But for a full 
account, see B. Payne Smith's Thesaurus Syriacus, 2336. 

The "Rogation" or "Supplication" in the calendar is not the same 
time ast hat of the Roman church. In the latter, ' ' Rogation " is the three 
days preceding Ascension. In the calendar, it is a feast twenty days 
before the "Sunday before Lent," or 69 days before Easter, and there- 
fore always on a Monday. 

Interesting is the arrangement of feasts by periods of seven weeks. 
Lent Sunday (" Dimanche gras ") is 49 days or seven weeks before Easter. 
Pentecost is 49 days or seven weeks after Easter. Nusardil is 98 days 
or twice seven weeks after Easter. Elijah is 147 days, or thrice seven 
weeks after Easter. Moses is 49 days after Elijah, or four times seven 
weeks after Easter. 

The calendar contains a number of mistakes in its body. Thus, on the 
first page of the calendar are the following errata : 

Year 1741, line "Elijah,"/or 10 Ab read 10 Ilul. 

1748, " "Nusardil," for 17 read 27. 

1753, " " Pentecost, "for 4 Heziran read 20 Iyyar. 

1752, " " for 15 Iyyar read 4 Heziran. 

1751, " " for 24 Iyyar read 15 Iyyar. 

1741, " " Ascension," for 13 Iyyar read 25 Iyyar. 
1740, " " for 25 Iyyar read 5 Iyyar. 
1739, " " for 5 Iyyar read 13 Iyyar. 

1744, " " Easter,"/or 22 Nisan read 12 Nisan. 
" " Fast " (Lent), for 12 Shobat read 22 Shobat. 

1745, " " Bogation," for 8 Canun - read 18 Canun. 

1742, " " for 22 Shobat read 22 Canun. 

The other table, of one page, needs scarcely more description than 
will appear from the following translation of it. It is a table to find 
the new moon, or the beginning of the lunar month, for any time in the 
Alexandrine calendar. Below the table is the arithmetical rule and 
explanation, of which the translation is here given. 

This table is explained in the rule appended. It contains, however, a 
great many mistakes. According to the periods adopted by the Church, 
19 Julian years=235 synodical months : i. e.=6939f days. Hence 1 sy- 
nodical month=29 d .53. Instead of this exact number, 291 days was taken 
as the number for finding the "golden numbers," adding alternately 
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29 and 30 days. The remaining fraction was provided for by the " saltus 
lunce," whose position in the cycle according to the Alexandrine compu- 
tationdiffered from that of the Roman. Beginning, therefore, from 19 
Tishrr I upwards in the first right hand column, we find the dates that 
followTby adding alternately 39 and 30, and having regard to the days 
of the month. Another check is the following : 12 synodical months 
are, tola small fraction, 11 days shorter than the Julian year. Hence, 
in any one horizontal line, the difference between two successive num- 
bers (right minus left, or right + 29.5) should be 11, or sometimes 10, and 
only in occasional instances 12. 
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1 In the name of Our Lord, I write a complete computation of the lunar months. 
If therefore, you desire to know on what day in the solar month the new moon 
occurs take the number of the Alexandrine year that you are seeking, and reject 
from it one thousand and seven hundred and sixty ; and divide the remainder by 
19 • and take that which remains and enter at the number written in the row of 
olaf beth [i. e., the lowest line] in the table preceding, in the column of yud and 
teth [i.e., the perpendicular column corresponding], and go down opposite the 
number of your remainder ; thus [you will find] the beginning of the lunar month, 
opposite the [name of the] solar month. And if the year be a leap year, when 
you have passed Shobat, subtract one day from the number of your remainder. 
And when there are two numbers for the months, marked with two points, in 
those months there begin two lunar months, at the first and at the last of the 
month, since ending it changes to the beginning. And pray for me in love.' 

Obvious errors in the table are : Line IluU col. 19, for 9 read 19 ; col. 
18, for 31 :1 read 1 (the month has only 30 days) ; col. 16, 22 more correct 
than 23 ; col. 13, 25 better than 26. Line Ab : col. 18, for 5 read 2 ; also, 
more correctly : col. 15, for 6 read 5 ; col. 11, for 20 read 19 ; col. 9, for 
12 read 11 ; col. 7, for 4 read 3 ; col. 6, for 16 read 14 or 15. Line Cantin 
I: col. 13, for 2 read 4. Tishri II: col. 13, for 2 read 5 ; col. 8, for 31 :1 
read 30. Tishri I: col. 8, for 2 read 31 :2 ; col. 19, for 29 read 31 : 1. 
The table seems to be computed very roughly. 

It seems hardly worth while to .print entire the other table of the MS., 
or to append a list of the scribe's errors. In reading the table, the diflu- 
culty is much increased by the scribe's habitual omission of the points 
which distinguish dolath from rish. Yet in that case there was almost 
always the check that the one stands for 4, the other for 200, which could 
not well be mistaken in the connection. 
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8. Further Inscriptions in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York ; all -from the Cesnola Collection ; by Prof. I. H. Hall. 

I. Cypriote Inscriptions. 

1. On a gem of soft milky colored stone, \\ x ^ inch in dimension. 
Figure of antelope with head turned back, running. Over the hind 
quarters the character ti .no. , 3 S 2 inch high, reading, apparently, from 
right to left. Probably genitive of owner's name Tivo or Qiva. On the 
back of the gem is the figure of an antelope, with the Phoenician star 
(or sun) and crescent. The star is made of a central disk surrounded 
by dots. 

2. On an amphora of red pottery, 2 feet 5 inches high ; 10J inches 
greatest diameter ; neck 9 inches high ; mouth 3 inches inner diameter, 
3| inches outer ; handles 8 inches high ; shape like the Ehodian amphoras, 
but more slim ; and a ring around the base. Cypriote letter, 1 inch high, 
on one handle : ti . Maker's mark. 

3. Fragment of pottery, vase-handle. Cypriote letter lo . , incised 
before baking. Strokes f inch long. 

II. Greek Inscriptions. 

1. Handle of Rhodian jar. Rectangular stamp (right-hand one), 2 x f 
inches in dimension ; impression bad at top, because stamp did not reach 
the clay throughout. Thick letters, i inch high. Reads IEPOKAET2. 
Maker's or proprietor's name, in the genitive. The same termination of 
that case appears in other examples. 

2. Handle of Rhodian jar (right-hand one). Rectangular stamp, If x f 
inches in dimension. Letters ,% to J inch high. Reads HPAKAEITOT. 
Proprietor's or maker's name, in the genitive. 

3. Rhodian jar, 2 feet 6 inches high ; greatest diameter 1 foot ; neck 
11 inches high ; handles 1 foot high. Mouth 5 inches outer, 4 inches 
inner diameter. Circular seals on handles, each with the conventional 
rose. Stamps lj inches extreme diameter. Letters with bases towards 
the center, or reading from within. 

a. Letters ,\ to | inch high. Stamp only partly impressed, and a gap 

in the inscription. Reads EI1I EPM AMOT IIANAMOT. Eponym, 

and name of Doric month. The space where the stamp is defective 
would have held about 5 letters, or possibly 6 ; but the clay evidently 
spread or stretched after the impression. A trace of a letter at the 
beginning of the gap in the second word looks like I, but it is uncertain. 
Instead of MOT, the true reading may be NOT, but the stroke needed to 
make a M of the N is there, whether by accident or not. Not unlikely 
the name is EPMIANOT, and the trouble made by the stamp's moving 
during impression. 

b. Letters -, a 6 inch high. Badly and only partially impressed. Reads 
Eni KA2TBAIfOTJ. The bracketed letters have traces, but their ending 
is uncertain. Eponym. 

4. On bottom of small handled vase, or pitcher, or cup, but handle 
broken off. Vessel 2£ inches high, 3i inches greatest diameter, 2^ 
inches across top ; bottom slightly concave, 1£ inches diameter. Red 
Roman pottery. On bottom, above, arranged in a curve, reading from 
the center, the letters *ITV. Below, a letter that may be either M or 2 ; 
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probably the latter ; though its position is so ambiguous that nothing can 
be decided. 

9. On Hebrew Genealogy ; by Gen. H. B. Carrington, of the 
United States Army. 

The author illustrated the fact that — given a sequence of long lives— it 
takes only a very few to bridge over a long space in human history ; 
and that — accepting the figures of the book of Genesis as correct — the 
lives of five patriarchs span the entire time from the Creation to Abra- 
ham. He then adverted to the bearing of this on the life and value of 
tradition. 

10. Note on the proper name Bu-du-ilu ; by Dr. Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The name of this king of the Ammonites is mentioned by Sennacherib, 
I.R.38, col. ii.52, and by Esarhaddon, III. R. 16, col. v. 18. It is read by 
Schrader, K.A.T. 2 p. 141, and by Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestucke*, p. xiii.52, 
as Pu-du-ilu : and it is explained by the former as the equivalent of the 
Biblical Ssma of Numbers xxxiv.28. Against this interpretation sev- 
eral objections may be urged. First, we have the name Pa-di-i in the 
inscription of Sennacherib just cited, line 70 ; and this, as Schrader, p. 
164, also admits, is clearly the Biblical mfl of II. Kings xxiii.36 and 
elsewhere ; so that we should expect, as a transcription of Wn3, either 
Pa-di-ilu or Pa-du-ilu, but not Pu-du-ilu. Secondly, the more usual 
value of the first cuneiform sign is bu. It might, of course, be_pw ; but 
an examination of the Assyrian transcription of foreign proper names 
reveals the fact that when ambiguous cuneiform signs are used, they 
are as a rule, employed with their more usual value. In proper names, 
at least, there is not that great freedom in the use of a sign with several 
phonetic values indifferently, which is elsewhere so characteristic of 
Assyrian writing. The scribes seldom deviate from this rule, and only 

perforce. 

I would therefore read the name as Bu-du-ilu. In explanation of it, 
we may observe that there are many Phoenician proper names, originally 
compounded with naj?, which have become abbreviated in the course of 
time by the loss of their initial y. Thus we find -fym for fro-ny ; 

tDtysna for jotysmj? ; rroSma for n-obma.p ; S;ma for hyyny ; and 

other the like ; see Schroder, PMnizische Sprache, p. 88. In like man- 
ner, I take Bu-du-ilu as the equivalent of Sana, and this in turn as a 
shortened form of SKnajr, ' Servant of EL' 

There is another Assyrian name which is compounded with "13 ; and 
it supports the explanation just given, It is Bu-di-ba-al, and occurs in 
the great Assurbanipal inscription, V.R., col. ii.83 and 91. The i of Budi- 
is probably a connecting-vowel, analogous to that found almost invari- 
ably in Ethiopic and very frequently in Hebrew names : thus, Abital, 
'Father of dew;' Achinoam, 'Brother of loveliness;' Achimoth, 
'Brother of death ;' Eliezer, 'God of strength.' Accordingly, Budi- 
baal corresponds exactly to the above-quoted Sjma of the Phoenician 
inscriptions, and means ' Servant of Baal.' 
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The identity of Budu- and Budi- will hardly be questioned ; especially 
since we find a king of Assyria with the name Bu-di-ilu. mentioned at 
I.R.6, No. 3a and b. — As the Greek transcriptions show, the na of the 
Phoenician names was pronounced Bod, and this could be rendered in 
Assyrian only by Bwdu- or Bwdi-. 

The abbreviations cited above have their parallel in the Old Tes- 
tament also. At I. Samuel xii.ll, the name pa stands for pay, and is 
identical with tnaj.' °* Judges xii.13. Considering the lateness of the 
Phoenician inscriptions in which these abbreviations are found, it is 
the more important that an instance occurs in Assyria so early as 
Sennacherib. 

After the presentation of this paper to the Society, the writer's 
attention was called to a passage in Bezold's new book, Assyrisch- 
Babylonische lAteratur, from which it appears that Dr. Jensen also 
explains Bu-du-ilu as above — a confirmation, which, coming as it does 
from so high a source, is certainly valuable and welcome. 

11. On Assyrian and Samaritan ; by Dr. Jastrow. 

This paper, embodying the preliminary results of a study of Samaritan 
in its bearings on Assyrian, aimed to exhibit the light which Samaritan 
throws on many points of Assyrian Lexicography, and the aid it furnishes 
for the explanation of some of the phenomena of Assyrian phonology. 
The following abstract gives a summary of the more important points 
touched upon. 

The stem epesu is one of the most common in Assyrian, and is as exten- 
sively employed as our own English fix. Its equivalent in the other 
Semitic languages has hitherto been sought in vain ; but it is found in 
Samaritan, and the context in which it occurs shows its use to be quite 
similar to that of the Assyrian. As a verb we meet with it in the 
Samaritan translation of Genesis iv.21, where the Hebrew f\o tKrfn 
3J1JT1 is rendered DlTDpl NJ^S 1 D3J7 (]D). A noun formed from this stem 
occurs several times in the Samaritan Genesis. The word fTTI. in the 
phrase miOT DTI (Gen. ii.19,20; iii. 1,14, etc.), is invariably ma nD'S^ or 
rhpn nD'Sy. Similarly rmn in viii.l is nriD'S^— the n corresponding to 
the x in Syriac ; so also wn (Gen. i.24,30) is rO'DJ? ; and finally, in i.28, 
PHI by itself is TVO'Sp- 

From the use of the word in these passages as ' living thing ' and also 
as the translation of tyan 'handle,' it is evident that its use is quite as 
wide as in Assyrian. If, however, we start from what seems to be the 
fundamental signification in Assyrian, ' to do ' or ' make,' we can easily 
see how the word came to be used to designate an animal — as ' some- 
thing made' or 'created.' The Samaritan would correspond exactly to 
the German Creatur or our own creature. And bearing in mind the 
idiomatic use of the Assyrian equivalent in such phrases as epesu pa, 

1 SoSfl is evidently a corruption for a&Xmyi and DTV3D is of course KiMpa. 
My quotations from the Samaritan are taken from Heidenheim's edition of Samari- 
tan texts, Bibliotheca Samaritana, vol. i., Leipzig, 1884, 
21 
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literally 'making mouth,' for 'speaking,' and e'pe'su uzna, 'hearing,' it 
is nothing remarkable that ' making the harp ' should signify ' handling 
the harp.' It is possible, moreover, that the Samaritan translator takes 
the Hebrew word in the literal sense of ' fashioning,' and intentionally 
designates Jubal as the inventor of the two musical instruments there 
mentioned. However this may be, it will be admitted that we have in 
the Samaritan DSJ? the counterpart of the Assyrian stem, and that the 
two have a similar signification in the two languages. 

The Assyrian talimu, which is usually rendered 'full-brother,' has 
hitherto been found only in the dialect of the so-called Targum Jeru- 
shalmi, and that in a single passage, Gen. xlix.5, where Simeon and 
Levi are spoken of as vrhr\ JTIK. From this it follows — since Simeon 
and Levi are children of the same mother — that the word here also is 
limited to the signification ' full-brother.' In Samaritan, rji^n is a very 
common term, but is used in the general sense of ' brother' without any 
distinction as to 'half or 'full.' It is used interchangeably with PIN- 
Thus in Gen. xlii.8, the brothers of Joseph are spoken of as VD ,l 7n. 

Such passages as Gen. xvi.12, vnx b3 ~*13 Sj?1, and ix.5, in the phrase 
Vnx WX, and xix.7, where Lot addresses his fellow-citizens of Sodom as 
TIN ' my brothers,' in all of which the Samaritan has talim, show that 
any distinction which may once have existed between dh and talim has 
disappeared. 

The feminine of talimu, namely talimtu, which has only been found 
in Assyrian, is in common use in Samaritan ; and the passages in Genesis 
in which nD'Sn is met with (xx.2; xxiv.30,60; xxv.20; etc.) prove that 
it has acquired the same general signification as its masculine equiva- 
lent. We need therefore not be surprised if we some day find the word 
in an Assyrian text in a wider sense than the hitherto accepted ' full- 
brother.' 

It may be of interest to note that the Samaritan version translates 
iriiO rU'jnni (xli.2) with iD ,l 7n, taking mx for ahiv—a, very curious 
blunder. 

The development of the stem dW presents an interesting feature in 
Assyrian. From the signification ' to be complete,' it has given rise, on 
the one hand, to such derivatives as Sulmu, 'safety, peace,' Salimtu, 
'uninjured, intact, whole ;' and on the other hand (since ' completing' 
also involves the idea of ' ending '), to salamu, ' complete one's life ' and 
so 'die,' whence Salamtu, 'corpse.' Similarly reAevrav, 'to complete, 
end, die.' 

Now while the cognate languages use the word only in the first sense 
of ' complete,' i. e. ' safe ' or ' perfect,' the Samaritan again agrees with 
the Assyrian in using the stem in the two-fold sense. Thus in Gen. 
xx.3, no "IJn, lit. ' Behold thou art dead,' is rendered in the Samaritan 
version by ch& "]Jn ; and so also in Gen. xxi.16, -|Sti niD is translated 
by T\T { 7 1 thvt- Furthermore the verb j?u ' expire ' is invariably given as 
fhvt (Gen. vi.17; xxv.8,17; xxxv.29; xlix.33; etc.). As an instance of its 
use in the sense of ' perfect and intact,' Gen. xvii.l may be cited, where 
Con is translated by oSt7. 
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The word '3X in the already quoted tyflin "?3 '3X (Gen. iv.21) is trans- 
lated by ens. Nouns formed through the addition of an elif seem to 
be quite common in Samaritan. Thus we have n3DJK for Hebrew rnp} 
(Gen. vi.19; vii.3); D18 for Hebrew m, 'blood' (ix.4,5 ; xxxvii.26,31). The 
word BHX is a similar formation of un, which is the same as the com- 
mon Semitic stem tyjn, so that BOX means ' chief, head ' or the like. 

In the Bilingual vocabulary, II.R.vii.36ff., we have a series u-ra-su, 
a-ra-su, ur-ru-su, and lines 42 ff . subat a-ris-ti. The ideogram for ' head,' 
which is used in connection with u-ra-su and ur-ru-su, places it beyond 
doubt that we have here some derivatives of r6su, which is actually 
found just above in 1. 36. A-ra-su and aristu, we may therefore safely 
conclude, go back to the same root. A further proof, however, that 
ariStu stands in a close relation to the idea of ' head, chief ' and the like 
is furnished by II.R.30, No. 1, Rev. 1. 22, where the same signs—as in the 
left column of II.R.vii. 1. 42 ff . — are explained by subat Slitu (cf. 1. 21 tluti). 
Whatever the phrase may mean, ilitu can only be from Thy ' high ' (cf . 
1. 14 ff.). But aristu is a noun formed exactly like the Samaritan y< 
through the addition of elif merely with the feminine-ending ; and since 
araSu and urrusu are evidently infinitive forms, the one of the simple 
Kal conjugation, the other a Piel, it follows that the Assyrian had a 
verb BHX as well. Whether this verb is a denominative or not is another 
question. 

The Hebrew 'pputf ' my oath ' (Gen. xxiv.8) is translated by 'DX, from 
the same root which in Assyrian means 'speak,' and whence we have 
ammatu, 'word, promise, command,' and mamitu, 'oath.' The passage 
in Gen. xix.29, ;pru roam "]inn, is translated by ip^tM nnipSty 1J3D, 
which shows the. stem to have a meaning similar to Assyrian salaku, 
' cut-out, tear open ' (cf . Arabic salaku). The word seems to be a Shaf el 
extension of 'pS, which is found in Samaritan, Gen. xix.15,17, as the 
translation of Hebrew ri30 'perish.' 

The word rmp is used at Gen. xiv.2,8 for Hebrew nnnSn. One of 
the meanings of kitrubu— from karabu— is 'attack,' so that we have in 
the Samaritan the counterpart of the Assyrian word. 

The weakening of the gutturals is, as we now know, a phenomenon 
which, far from being limited to Assyrian, is, on the contrary, common 
to all Semitic languages. On this point they differ only in the extent 
to which the process has gone on. Arabic forms no exception, as a 
comparison of modern with classic Arabic shows ; it simply stands at 
one end of the scale, having preserved a greater wealth of guttural 
sounds than any of its sisters. In the Assyrian this weakening has 
gone so far that the distinction between alif and he has entirely fallen 
away, as also the distinction between the weaker heth (the unpointed 
ha of the Arabic) and the two ayins ; very frequently, indeed, the same 
sign stands for any one of the five consonants. The Mandaic. as Pro- 
fessor Noldeke conclusively shows (Mand. Gram., p. 58 ff.), does not fall 
far behind the Assyrian. The Samaritan seems to have gone, if possible, 
still further than the Assyrian. Here there is absolutely no difference 
whatever between any of the gutturals. 
We meet constantly with examples where a stronger guttural has 
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been replaced in writing by a weaker one ; thus $Y\n, for Hebrew mtD, 
'east' (Gen. xii.8; xiii.14); mi for jnr, 'seed' (Gen. viii.22); ly? is the 
translation for y\JH, ' return,' showing that it is the same as Hebrew "un; 
jniK is the translation of "pi, 'way,' and therefore equivalent to mix, 
etc. But not only this— the same word is written indifferently with 
almost any of the guttural letters. Thus we have bjfl and S^ as the 
translation of rBO, ' to see ;' S'X and Vfl, for Hebrew "jK, ' god.' For 
"nj; we have 'iin— probably an abbreviation of 'linN — side by side with 
my. We find r6nx and rhtp as the rendering of 010. Also riSIX and 
naij? for O'lmj?, and many more. 

It is known that the Hebrew and, Arabic ' hand' is in Assyrian idu. 
In Samaritan, the word for ' hand ' is invariably written nx, which 
leaves no doubt that the pronunciation must have been the same as in 
Assyrian. 

In like manner, the Assyrian immu ' day, daylight ' has a counter- 
part in the Samaritan DD'X (Gen. viii.22; xxxi.39,40), where again the 
initial aleph points to an agreement in the pronunciation with the 
Assyrian. This opens the very important question as to the original 
sound of the letter jod ; perhaps it was an i, at least in some cases, in 
all the Semitic languages. The Assyrian and Samaritan and, we may 
add, the Syriac (where we also have id and itnama), would seem to indi- 
cate that such is the fact. 

The writer proposes to continue his investigations as the succeeding 
numbers of the Bibliotheca Samaritana appear. The results obtained 
from a mere fragmentary study of Samaritan literature warrant the 
conclusion that a thorough and exhaustive study will greatly advance 
our knowledge of the Assyrian tongue. 

After the customary vote of thanks to the Faculty of the 
Divinity School, the Society adjourned to meet in Boston, May 
11, 188*7. 

Prof. Hall sends the following note respecting the MS. de- 
scribed by him in the Proceedings for May, 1886. 

Deserving of public mention is the fact that the text of the Lives of 
the Prophets in the Philadelphia MS. is the recension which Syriac 
scholars have been hunting after for a long time, the others known not 
fitting closely enough. What is probably the Syriac original is extant 
in British Museum MSS., and also in MSS. known to the American 
missionaries in Oroomiah. Nestle published so much of the Syriac as 
included the four major prophets, and that "e tribus codicibus mussei 
Britannici," but giving no variants. His text shows some variants, but 
the Greek is a marvelously close translation. The Syriac readily solves 
some knots caused by the awkwardness of the copyist, confirms my 
conjecture as to slips, and so on. . 

Since writing this note I observe that Prof. Fr. Baethgen, of Kiel, in 
an article in Zeitschr. f. d. alttestl. Wiss. describing Sachau MS. no. 131 
(which appears to be a copy of that whence came several MSS. in the 
Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y.), finds the Syriac text, and assumes it to 
be a translation from the Greek of " Epiphanius of Cyprus." The Syriac 
copy indeed attributes the treatise to Epiphanius of Cyprus, but the 
concomitants of the Greek recensions show that it was probably one of 
the literary remains of Epiphanius of Tyre, in " Hebrew " (i. e. the local 
Aramaic), which were translated into Greek by Dorotheus, 



